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SUSSEX PLACE, “goss riceified his dignity of office, and joining mn 


Is said to have been pera be eet the 
of Mr. Nash, but ‘y torsidered as 
one of: the! least successful of His produc. 
tion’. It way among ‘the’ earlfest of the 
terracéé in the Park, "and its whimisi 
contrast with’ the ‘chaster beauties of the 
adjdining: structures soon became the sig- 
nab for ¢ritical inade. 
ft sonajestiok an extetisive range of re~ 
sidenees,\a centre! with a ‘pediment, with 
two .octapoual towers; pee Ns with four 
other towers\in each, ‘all the towers being 
finished with} bana ta and’ minarets. 
Probably: the architect was tempted to this 
introduction ‘for’ the’ sake of ' picturesque 
variety, ‘sinéé it: is! not justifiable on the 
score ofarehitectural beauty or good taste. 
Indeed, it ‘is an‘attempt at magnificence 
which, on so:small:a scale, is not deserv- 
ing of. imitation, and has not heen fol- 
lowed. |The effect is far from 
pleasing ; but the eye of the landscape 
painter will probably enjoy an assemb!age 
of picturesque outlines in grouping Sussex 
Place with its adjacent seenery and ac- 
cessories, The gardéns to this terrace 
ate tastefully disposed, and the situation 
commands some of the most fascinating 
prospects of the Park. Before the ot 
the lake spreads its-silvery sheet, and re- 
flects the oriental cupolas with charming 
effect; and the varied plantations of the 
Park, | especially on the opposite margin 
of the Jake, group with peculiar felicity, 
and render Sussex Place one of the most 
delightful sites in this paradisaical region. 





TRANSLATION OF AN IRISH 
i:sy DEED: OF GIFT. 


(To the Eaitor of the Mirror.) 


TE; original’ deed,“of which the sub- 
joined:is' a translation; was found among 
sottie old ‘records in Birmingham Tower, 
Castle of Dublin, when that building was 
taken down in the year 17 It is in 
Trishj neatly ‘written ona scroll of 
parehment 3 ——— seals ate’ attached 
e on! 


to the side, but sign fs’ that 
of the chief ca twoptoen” tt decd t} 


among ether curious matter; furnishes us! 


with @ proof, that the chiefs of clana Were 
elective, contrary to the opinions Of no- 
dern authors; and more ‘Of Our 


modetn historical novedists:¢ whith hitter 2 
speaks eae . i 
“were formed intoxte King’ at 


teres 


ting, a So 
the English government in Dublin pee 
nd, by 





; 


territory of Munterolish;im:the coanty!6f° 
Leitrim, subordinate to O’ Rourke, whe" 
was lord paramount ‘of: the county; ‘and 
the lords. justices ‘having, by this: deed}: 
detached. then from: the interest of the 
latter, immediately marched an ariny inté 
his country. Rourke, after @ pro< 
tracted, but ineffectual resistance, was 
made prisoner and sent to London, where 
he was executed, in the early part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; “+ going to 
death,” says Camden, “ with’ as little 
concern, as if he had been merely a specs 
tator.” The county was then declared a 
forfeiture to the crown, and the estates of 
its old proprietors (including those of the 
Magranals among the rest) patcelled out’ 
among ae colony of English settlers, then 
for the first time seated in. the county. 
This is the first document known, :in' 
which Leitrim is spoken of as a county’! 
and it is. generally said not to have been’ ! 
made such till the time of James I.¢ it 
was more anciently known as the territory: 
of Briefré O’ Rourke. 3 
Although Henry II. is said to have 
——— Treland, the dominion of ‘the 
English monarchs there was little better 


had become Trish, 
‘for them. 
8. 0} 


forgetting their ciated 81 
ViLi. wes the free Senge ‘hnot 








h'wh ur 
* ah 


nig 
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‘Counties, so called in O 





systemef clanship; females cpald not ine’ queen, :s : h io) 
herit, aut noi mam ¢oriid-have moxe<thatr “Her lord, eh ad 
a life: interest cine bisyemtates Hete we hao, writing : 





have and ce bfie:chief 
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ry oer this ovenstotr' to’ ¢ 4 t ? 
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sivilizing (the: barbarous inhabitants of 
ine counties, having reducedtheir'tiam. 
Gers, to, lesa, than. one‘hundred fighting 
men.” 

The territory of Leitrim; though as yet 
uninvaded, was at the same time declared 
a.county; and the Magranals, who had 
probably no wish tobe * civilized” on 

ir Anthony’s plan, appear to have en- 
deayoured to avert the coming storm, by 
employing an agent in Dublin, at an im- 
Mense expense, considering the een 
of money in Ireland in those days, “ 
advocate their cause with the lords fastoes 
and council ;” or, in plain English, to 
crave permission to he allowed to remain 
in quiet. The person chosen was one of 
their own sept, John Magranal, a soldier 
of fortune, who, having served in the 
English army in the subjugation of the 
King’s and Queen’s counties, had been 
rewarded with a grant of the forfeited 
lands of Claduff, in the former county, 
and was supposed to stand well with the 
lords justices. Him they elected their 
chief. With what success he advocated 
their cause has been already stated. 

The late George Nugent Reynolds, the 
dramatist, was a member of the sept of the 
Magranals; as was the notorious Tom 
Reynolds, the informer, well known in 
the history of the rebellion of 1798. 

There is a copy of this deed in the li- 
brary of the Duke of Buckingham, at 
Stow. H. S. 


TRANSLATION. 


This is the deed of gift of tne two* 
Mac Ranalds ; to wit, Cahal, son of 
Conachar Mac Ranald, Toraylach 
and Gerald Mayranal, heads and 
chiefs of their kindred, with the con. 
sent of their brethren and followers 
in Munterolish, to John Magranal, 
of Claduff, in the King’s county, and 
to his heirs :-— 


Kwow all men, now and in the time that 
is yet to come, that we, Cahal, son of 


Conachar Magranal, of the Hill of Lonis 
Marrip, in the county of Leitrim ; Toray: 


lach Magranal, of Drumard, chief of our 
sna, and of seer Seletdiin, son of 
Hubert. Magranal, of Corspatrow 3: Mo- 
or eal of eig,: eG Gloondaa 3::Ir, son’ 

po Buel i Telg, s gon'of wit 

Mac Ranal 

sae $a ee rire 
usual char represen —— that Catal, 


the dow of e 
Toraylnel' in give this, 
however, ool asa yen og Perbaps the 
safest way will be to set it down as an Jrish bull, 
the earliest upuw record. 
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of Loch Connow;. Owen - -ararngaoed 
Loch Scut ; Mbp yee Q’ Mulvey, «of 

Loch Crew, chief of his kindred; Teig, 
son of John, of Acha Cashel; Dermid 
Magranal, of. Cool Cadarna; Cormac 
Magranal, .of. Loch Cool. da~Jach ;: Der- 
mid ed of Mongoarsach 3 Edmond 


nagh.. Kinca ; ‘Toraylach 
i agranal, of Loch Irill; Brian Gruama, 
the son of Hugh, of Drumlara 3: Farrell 
Duff, the son of — of Corleih ;' Do- 
nacha Giolla Gruaina, of 
Stookisha ; enentan son of Giolla Gru- 
ama, of Dufcarrick 5 Rurie Og O’Moran, 
of Ty-Rurie; Toraylach O’Beirne, of 
Mullanmoy ; Gerald, son of Moylan Ma- 
granal, of Clooncalry ; Melachlin, son of 
Conachar Magranal, of Cloonclyfa ; Ca- 
hal, son of Dermid Magranal, of Rusc, 
alias Gort an Yure; Ir, son of Edmond, 
of Rathbeh; Melachlin Modara Magra. 
nal, of the Point ; F Edmond Mac Shanly, 
of Drumode Mac Shanl $ Moroch, son 
of Melachlin, of Drum eely ; $ Dermid, 
son of the Prior, of Clonee and of Innis 
Rusc ;. Moroch Magranal, of Drumherk ; 
Teig O’Histellan, of Drumeen ; Teig Roe 
Magarry, of Tow 3 with the consent of 
our kinsmen and followers in Muntero- 
lish, for many reasons, for ourselves and 
our heirs, Have Given to John Magra- 
nal, of Claduff, in the King’s county, and 
to his heirs for ever, the yearly sum of 
forty-two pounds, money of England, to 
be raised and levied upon our aforesaid 
lands in Munterolish, and upon any other 
lands claimed by us, or in our occupation, 
to be paid at two terms in the year, to 
wit, one half on the first of May, ( Beidtin,) 
and the other half at All Hallowntide, 
(Samhan ;) and in case of any delay oc- 
curring as to the full payment of the afore- 
said sum at the time specified, then this 
is our agreement with the said John, for 
ourselves and our heirs, with John ‘anil 
his heirs, that he and they, or the attorneys 
sent by them, shall have power to enter 
into our said country of Munterolish, and 
pg sca de 
isiress, to take same 
with them, aio keep i unt fall poy 
Pa to.wit, of two pou 
and of arrears, if any such 
CONDITION; — the said John, shen 
be our protector and chieftain over us ; 
and also. that he shall repair from time to 
time to. Dublin, to advocate our cause be- 
fore. the lords justices and council, at our 
sole charge, over and above the aforesaid 
sum, which we: give him on’ account of 
his. services 3, atid ‘on condition that ‘the 
said John shall not put any of us out of 
our lands ; and we promise to behave our- 
selves most dutifully to him, and noé.o 
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adhere to any of the O’Rourkes; In.wit- 
ness whereof we have put ous hands and 
seals'to this writing the Sth day of De- 
cember, 1556. 
Canat Mac ConocHar. 

There were present at this agreement, 
when it was ratified, and when it was in- 
terchanged, and when the seals were put 
upon it, to wit, God in the first place ; 
Richard O’Hivganane; Anlan O* Molloy; 
Toraylach Mac Ranald; the two sons of 
Teig, the sou of Ayan, to wit, Owen and 
William; Kiruah Mac Manus ; Gerald, 
deacon of Feana; Cormac, deacon of 
Cloon; Conachar Mac Giolla Sooly ; 
Manus Mac Giolla Roe; Owen O’Colla. 

From the avowed ,object of the above 
deed, to detach the Magranals from the 
interest of O’Rourke, against whom war 
was at that time in preparation, as well as 
from the deed itself having been found in 
the Castle of Dublin, more than two hun- 
dred years afterwards, there can be little 
doubt that the whole affair was got up by 
the lords justices, and that Magranal of 
Claduff was an agent in their pay. The 
Magranals, however, took nothiny by their 
motion ; for although they were arrayed 
under their new chief against O’ Rourke 
in the war whieh followed, their estates 
were confiscated at the same time with 
his, the lawyers having discovered, that 
as O’Rourke was their feudal lord, they 
were partakers in the guilt of his rebellion, 
— they had been fighting against 

im. 





DISCOVERY OF THE MINES OF HAYNA, 
FROM AN INCIDENT IN IKVING’S LIFE OP 
COLUMBUS. 

(For the Mirror.) 


On, go not yet, my lord, my love, lie down by 
nia’s side, 

And think not for thy white men friends, to 
leave thy Indian bride, 

For she will steer thy light canoe across 
Ozuma's lake, 

To where the fragrant citron groves perfume the 
banyan brake; 

And wouldst thou chase the nimble deer, or dark- 
eyed antelope, 

She'll lead thee to their woody haunts, behind 
the mountain's slope, 

And when thy hunter task isdone, and spent thy 
spirit's force, 

She'll weave for thee a plantain buwer, beside 
a streamilet's course, 

Where the sweet music of the leaves shall full 
thee to repose, 

Hence in ‘Zerra's watchfal love, from harhiful 
best, or foes, * pod 

And when the spirit of ‘the storm: fn wild tor- 
nades rides ty, 

She'll hide thee in a cave, beneath « rocky 
panoply. 
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swod 


Look, Zeuia look, the fleesy clouds thove 0h the” 
,, western gales, cabsablpediaeal lx 
And see the white men‘s moving! Kotte, wnfarte 
her swelling sails, gins 1 
So farewell ludia's spicy’ groves, farewell ite 
burning clime, * I rest bang 
An@ farewell Zenia, but to love; no farewell) 
can be mine; fg 
Not for tbe brightest Spanish maid, sh2)} Diez 
vow be riven 3 
Soif we meet no more on earth, [ will be thine 
in heaven, eS 


Oh, go not yet, my godlike love, stay but a mo- 
ment more ' 

And Zenia’s step shall !ead thee.on, to Hayna's 
golden shore, 

No white man's foot bas ever trod, the vale that 
slumbers there, 

Or forced the gold bird from its nest, or Gatd 
from his air; 

But cradled round by giant bills, lies many a 
golden mine, 

Aud all the treasure they contain, shall.be my 
Diez thine, 

And all my tribe will be thy friends, our warrior 
chief thy guard, 

With Zenia’s breast thy faithiul shield, thy love 
her sweet reward. 


The valley's won, the friends are true, revealed 
_ the golden tide, 
And Diez for Hispauia’s shore, quits not his 
adian bride. 
D. A. A. 





RECENT VISIT TO POMPEII. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


For the following details respecting a 
city, accounts of which, (although so 
many are already before the public,) are 
always interesting. I am indebted to the 
oral communication of a friend which I 
immediately committed to paper. . 


My object in visiting Naples was to 
view that celebrated ra Be antiquity 
=the city of Pompeii, of which, 
about one half is now supposed to; be 
cleared. The workmen proceed. but 
slowly, nevertheless something is always 
being done, and some new remnant, of 
antiquity is almost daily brought tolight ; 
indeed, a fine statue was discovered,.@l- 
most immediately after my visit: to, shis 
interesting place, but. as. 1 had. quityed 
Naples I could. not return to: see: it... A 
stranger, is I think, apt to be much. dis- 
appointed in the size of Pompeii ;:itwas 
on the whole, not. move than three miles 
through, and is rather to be considered 
the model of a town, than. one ‘in_itgelt. 
In fact; it iss merely:an: Italian villay; or 
properly, tion “of villas’}° ahdethe 
extreme smallness of What we thay justly 
term the citizens’ bores, is another suurce 
of astonishment to those who have been 
used to contemplate Roman architecture 
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in the magnificence of magnitude. _Pom- 
peii however, must always interest’ 


of igual ond militant ) 


them for Uh. eppertnnity. ich it afforda, 
of remarking the extreme. similarity ex- 
isting: between. the modes.of living, dhen, 
and now. “’Tis Greece;:: butJdiving 
Greece no more !” for in» truth, we’ are 
enabled to surmise, fromthe’ relics of 
this ‘buried’ and* disinterred town, tiat 
manners and customs, arts, sciences, and 
trades, have undergone but little change 
in Italy sinee the period of its inhumation 
untit ‘now. In» Pompeii, the shops of 
the baker and chemist are particularly 
worthy of attention, for you might really 
faney yourself step into a modern 
bottéga in each of these; but, the mu- 
seum.of Naples, wherein are deposited 
most of the articles dug from Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Pestum, is a most 
extraordinary lion, and one which cannot 
fail to affect very deeply the spectators ; 
there you may behold furniture, arms, 
and trinkets ; and the jewellery is, I can 
assure you, both in materials, pattern, 
and workmanship, very simitar indeed to 
that at present in fashion, and little injured 
by the lapse uf years, and the hot ashes 
under which it was buried.* There too, 
you may behold vsrious domestic and 
culinary. utensils: and there it is quite 
curious to observe various jars and bottles 
of fruits, and pickles, evidently preserv- 
ed then, the same as they are by our 
notable housekeepers now; of course 
they are blackened and incinerated, ne- 
vertheless, the torms of pears, apples, 
chestnuts, cherries, medlars, &c. &c. 
are still distinguisnable. Very little fur- 
niture has been found in Pompeii; pro- 
bably, because it was only occasionally 
resorted to as a place of residence, like 
our own summer haunts of the drinkers 
of’sea and mineral waters; or, the in- 
habitants might have had warning of the 
coming misfortune, and conveyed most 
‘of their effects to a sufer place ; a surmise 
strengthened by the circumstance of so 
few human ns having been found 
hitherto’ in the town; in the museum, 
however, .is‘a specimen of the inclined 
eouch or sofa, used at meals, with tables, 
and other articles of furniture. . The me- 
“thed’ of: warming. apartments by fiues, 
‘and: ventilating them, as: now vised, 
‘was known to the inhabitants of Pompeii. 


Of ‘this town,’ amongst public buildings 
othe Forum, the Theatre, and the ‘Pemple 


® “ Witness,” said my friend, © the bracelets 
which I am now we ; they 
‘from a pair found: in Pompeii.” These were 
borg of- * vite in tio fashivn of Wee penernt 
3 bean' fy ebased 
4 a: based, ut by no meats of an 


of Isis, have been discovered ; and the 
latter has revealed, in a curious manner; 
the iniquitous jugglery of the heathen 
priests.’ Thevstatue of: Isigy. wae, .,i8, 
scetiis, oracular; and stood on avery high 
pedestal, or kind» of altar inthe temple 
of the goddess. Within this pedestal a 
flight of steps. has ‘been. discovered, as- 
cending toa metal tube or pipe; which, 
fixed in the hollow body of the statue, 
and attached to-its lips, the priest of 
Isis was enabled by speaking through 
this tube, to make the poor deluded mul- 
titude believe that their idol gave arti- 
culate answers to their anxious queries { 
We have heard of similar delusions be- 
ing practised by Christian priests, in 
days comparatively modern! But, only 
let us conceive, the shame and dismay 
which would now suffuse the countenance 
of one of these worshippers of Pompeian 
Isis, could he but behold the deception 
which had been tised upon him un- 
suspectedly ! have said, that but 
few skeletons have been found in Pom- 
peii; all that hae been met with are 
covered with ornaments, and appear as 
in the act of escaping from their hapless 
town, with what they could carry off of 
their most valuable possessions ; from 
which death would not relinquish his 
hold. More wealth is supposed to have 
been buried in Herculaneum, from that 
which has already been found therein ; 
but owing to the excessive difficulty, 
time, and expense, which the attempt to 
bring it to light would occasion, exca- 
vations in this city, are now almost, if 
not entirely, abandoned ; for it is to be 
remembered, that Herculaneum was de- 
stroyed by a flood of liquid lava, which 
as it cools, hardens into solid and impe- 
netrable rock ; whereas the hot ashes of 
Vesuvius overwhelmed Pompeii, and 
an it is much less difficult to 
clear. 





THE CONVICT’S DREAM. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“ A wreck of crime upon bis stony bed.” 
‘ 4%. MONTGOMERY. 
He who would :earn the true remorse for crime 
Should watch (when slumbers innocence, and 





guilt 
On wakes in sleepless pain, or dreams of blood) 
The convict tched on his reposeless hed. 
Then i plays th’ ing angel ; 





Spectres of murder'd victims flit before 

His eyes, witb soul appalling vividness ; 
Hiveous phautasma shadow o'er his mind; 
Guilt, incubus like, sits on bis soul 

With leaden weight,—types of the pangs of hell. 
His memory to the scene of blood reverts ; 

Heé hears the echo ofhia victims’ cry, 

MV hose agonizing eyes again are fixed 

Upon his face, pleading for:mercy. 











See} how he writhes jp speach less,agony ., 
As,morning dew-dr aps on the face of nature, 
Bich ia upon his brow the clammy sweat. 

ach feature of his face, each limb, cach nerve, 

itorted with remorse aud agonv, ‘ 

Ys fraught with naturd’s speechless eloqdence, 
Atid fs @ faithful witness to his sin. 
It is not aif a dream, but memury holds 
Before the sleeper's eyes her mngic glass, 
in which hesees the image of the past. 

Hadder sfeld. 8.5. 





ANTICIPATION. 
¢ Por the Mirror.) 
*Twixt th’ appointment and the day 
Ages seem to roll away— 
Lingering doubts and cares arise, 
Faucy glows with sweet sarmise ; 
Now a hope--and now a fear, 
First a smi‘e—and then a tear 
But that day may never come, 
Death may seal thine earthly doom, 
Or that day may prove unkind, 
Thine anticipation blind! 
The best pleasure thou wilt know 
May be to brood upon thy woe: 
Wailing happy days gone by, 
When fancied pleasures mock’d thine eye: 
Days that never shall return. 
Mortal, then, this lesson learn— 
Struggle not against thy fate, 
For thy last day bath its date! 
it is writien iu the skies, 
And a guardian angel cries, 
Dream no more of earthly joys,. 
They are fleeting, fickle toys. 
CyYMBELINE. 
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ROAD BOOK OF SCOTLAND. 


Tourists will never cease to remember 
their obligations to Mr. Leigh, the pub- 
lisher of this pret:v little volume. He 
has done so much for their gratification 
in his New Pocket Road Books, (of which 
series the present work is one,) that their 
success ought to be toasted in all the de- 
lightful retreats to which they act as cice- 
voni. In his Road Book of England and 
Wales, he has done what Mr. Peel is now 
doing with our old Acts of Parliament— 
consolidating their worth, and rejecting 
theie obsoleteness. For our own part, 
ene of the greatest bugbears of books is 
the Road Book on the old system: it is 
all long columns of small type, in which 
we lose our way as in the cross-roads of 
the last century—all direction-posts and 
** Vides,” puzzle upon puzzle, Pelion on 
Ossa, and Ossa on Pelion—crabbed and 
complex abbreviations, with which we 
get acquainted at the end of our journey. 
Lhey contain nothing like direct informa- 
tion, aud the only. people who appear to 
understand them are pestmasters and inn. 
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keepers, and some.qld-estadlished bag. 
men, whose interests and, heads will 
give “you''a clearer‘ view of the roads than 


alf'tiie itineraries ever pritited.’ It was, 


t thar 


wever, but’ Mastingble’ to 
wo hnscasieudiecio mend. 


VOf roails, or 


‘ing of ways, should’ be followed up by 


the improvement’ of Road’ Books, since 
greater facilities’ and indacements were 
thereby ‘afforded to’ the tourist for the’ de. 
tection eaiadia of blunders—such 
as placing a on’ the’ side’ of the 
toad, or recording ‘some relic which had 
never existed but ‘in’ the book, 

The arrangement of the Road Book 0 
Scotland ‘is clear’and intelligible, and, 
moreover, it is a book ‘which may be read 
in the post-ehaise or the parlour, on or off 
the road, before or after the journey, with 
equal pleasure. It is so portable, that 
the pefestran will not complain of its 
weight, for it beats the same proportion 
to an old Read Book that a Prayer Book 
does toa Family Bible. « ‘The picturesque 
charms of Scotland, and its ‘connexion 
with eminent individuals, and memorable 
events of love, war, and chivalric renown, 
all combine to render a Scottish Road 
Book attractive and interesting ; but the 
editor prudently observes, that “long de- 
scriptions of scenery, except in some few 
cases, have not been introduced, as they 
are totally inadequate to convey to the 
reader any definite idea of the beauties 
they attempt to portray.” Wlans of Plea- 
sure Tours are likewise appended, toge- 
ther with a useful Appendix; and, what 
is indispensable in a work of this descrip. 
tion, a good Index, is added. 

As might be expected, nearly every 
page bears the record of some spot conse. 
crated by hoar antiquity, or in the inspi- 
rations of olden or modern genius. Sir 
Walter Scott has probably monopolized 
every inch of his native country, and in- 
vested each memorable spot with the en- 
chantment of his pen; so that little more 
than reference is necessary to enable the 
tourist to identify such sites as the novelist 
has not distinguished in his writings by 
actual name. Such information is re- 
quisite, for as we are reminded by Kett, 
who observes, “* We are told of a noble 
Roman, who could recollect all'the arti- 
cles that had been purchased at an auction, 
and the names of the several buyers. The 
memory of our travellers ought to be of 
equal capacity and retentiveness, consi- 
dering the short time they allow them. 
selves for the inspectifn of curiosities.” 
As books and broad-cloth are now bought 
by the pattern, we cannot do better than 
substantiate what we have said by a few 
qnetigns from the Road Beok of Scot- 
and tm 
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sume 
as well as Benvoirlich ; 
ther, to the west, the lofty Benlo- 
To the north are seen, the rich 
valley of the Carse, the Forth, with the 
towns of Culross, Kincardine, Clackman- 
nan, and Alloa, on the opposite shore, 
and the any reaching to the foot of 
the Ochils. To the north also may be 
seen the village of Larbert, as well -as 
several seats, the most conspicuous of 
which are Carron Hall, Carron Park, 
Kinnaird, which once belonged to Bruce 
the traveller, Stenhouse, the property of 
Sir W. Bruce, and Dunmore House, be- 
longing to the earl of that name. Imme- 
diately below the spectator is Falkirk, 
and beyond it, the Carron Iron Works. 
At the further extremity of the valley 
taay be seen the shipping of Grange- 
mouth, and lower down, that of Bo’ Ness. 

The church of Falkirk was founded in 
1057, by Malcolm Canmore, but rebuilt 
in 1809. In the. churchyard are the 
graves of Sir John Graham and Sir John 
Stewart, both of whom were killed in 
1298, when Edward I. obtained the fa- 
mous victory over the Scots, under Sir 
W. Wallace. The battle took place half- 
way between Falkirk and the river Car- 
ton. A stone, cailed Wallace’s Stone, 
denotes the spot which his division occu- 
pied previous to the contest. The tomb 
of Sir J. Graham bears. an. inscription. 
Herealso is the monumentof Sir R. Munro. 
who was killed in 1746, when General 
Hawley was defeated by the Pretender. 
The scene of this second battle was the 
Moor of Falkirk, about a mile S. W. of 
the town. 

Immense Piane Tree. 


Art Kippenross is an' immense plane tree. 
It is 27 ‘feet in’ circumference at the 
ground, and’ 30 ‘at the part from which 
the’ branches shoot out. 


- Environs -of Callander. 
TuE vicinity of Callander is’ famous as 
thé scene ‘of Sit W."Stott’s “Lady of the 
Yaka” ~The’ prospects are’ beautiful, and 
there are several objects worthy of being 








pthere.ta. respect of 
Ben Ledi, which rises 3,000 feet wboye 
the leveliof the-sea,.and beunds.the hori- 
zon to the NW»: Its name signifies 4s 
of God;'and it is probable thatit was fet- 
mierly the scene of Druidicabtites)«\Ac- 
cording to tradition, it’ was held sacred 
by the inhabitants :of ithe: surrounding 
country, who.annually assembled on the 
first of May to le. the sacred fire in 
honour of the sun, an its,aymmit,. ,.Near 
the summit of, Ben, Ledi.is a, small lake, 
called Loch-au-nan. Corp, the,Lake of 
Dead Bodies, a name which it-derived 
from an accident which happened to a 
funeral here. The lake was frozen and 
covered with snow; and when the funeral 
was crossing it, the ice gave way, and all 
the attendants perished. 

About a mile N. E. of Callander is 
Bracklin Bridge, a rustic work only three 
feet broad, thrown, across a,deep chasm, 
along the bottom of which rolls, the river 
Keltie. The torrent, after making several 
successive cataracts, at length falls.in one 
shect about 50 feet in height, presenting 
trom the bridge an appalling spectacle. 

Another curiosity near Callander is the 
Pass of Leney, a narrow ravine, skirted 
with woods, and hemmed in with rocks, 
through ‘which a stream, issuing from 
Loch Lubnaig, rushes with amazing force, 
forming a series of s 


Linlithgow. 


THE bre Mcp forms the chief ob- 
ject of curiosity in Linlithgow, is a ma- 
er ruin, situated on the margin of a 

utiful lake, and covering more thaa 
anacre. It is entered by a detached arch- 
way, on which were formerly sculptured 
the four orders borne by James V., the 
Thistle, Garter, Holy Ghost, and Golten 
Fleece ; but these are now nearly effaced. 
The palace itself is a massive quadran- 
gular edifice of polished stone, the greater 
part being ‘five stories in height. A plain 
archway leads to the interior court, in the 
centre of pot as ber of 7 be 

The west si e ngle, whic 

fs the most ancient, we origitally built 
and inhabited by Edward 1., and is also 
interesting as the birth-place of Queen 
Mary. ‘The room in wiilch ghe frat saw 
the light is on the second story. Her 
father, James V., then dying of Sa 


- 


aste? ‘at’ Solway ‘Frith: | 
claimed. “ It cathe with a lass,” alluding 
to his! family ‘having obtained the crown 
by marriage, “ and it will go with & lays.” 
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The east. b TIL, 
and coupinat ly Janet time 
Parliament Hall. wi rmerly the 
palate, al he porch va 
adomed with,watetue of Pope Julius II., 
who ted James-V. with a conse- 
cused wath and helmet for his résistance 
to the Heformation, This statue escaped 
pear 95 as zeal co Reformers ; 
but at the beginning 0 last century 
was ‘destroyed by a blacksmith, whose 
anger sf the Papal power had been 
excited by a sermen. 


“On an Arp urethra in Dun. 
battonsh e st i. 
men of brittle thst es ever iat. The 
aré ‘si “ Thomas Russell, Oct. 
19771,” and extend to thirty-six lines, 
being ‘a poetical description of the ascent 
to Ben Lomond. What would Dr. Watts 
have said to such a string of inn-window 
rhymes ! 


Ossian. 


Tne principal curiosity in the environs 
of Dunkeld is the Cascade of the Bran at 
Ossian’s Hall, about a mile distant. This 
hermitage, or summer-house, is placed on 
the top of a perpendicular cliff, 40 feet 
above the bottom of the fall, and is so 
constructed, ‘that the stranger, in ap- 
ptoaching the cascade, is entirely igno- 
tim bulge nox to it. Upon entering 
the bu seen a painting, represent. 
ing Ossian playing on his harp, and sing- 
ing to a p of females; beside him is 
his hunting spear, bow and quiver, and 
his dog Bran. This picture suddenly 
disappears, and the whole cataract foams 
at Arered psy you, eet in several 
m ani ing wii e noise of 
thunder. A piatnele more striking it is 
hardly possible to conceive. The stream 
is com within a small space, and 
at the bottom of the fall has hollowed out 
a deep abyss, in which its waters are 
driven round with great velocity. A little 
below ‘the hall is a simple arch thrown 
across the chasm of the rocks, and hence 
there is a good view of the fall. 

Half a mile further up the Bran is 
Ossian’s Cave, part of which has been 
artificially made; and about a mile higher 
is the Rumbling Bridge, thrown across a 
chasm of granite about 15 feet wide. The 
river for several hundred feet above the 
arch is crowded with massive fragments 
peda over Lapa it foams and roars ; 
and, 4 ing the bridge, itates 
itself with great fury throu A rig. hol 
making a fall of nearly 50. 

Returning to Ossign’s Hall; the tourist 
may continue ais'exctitsion along the face 
of Craig’ Vincan, tlie sammit. of which 





Wine ested Senile Une ara G: 
the scene of Sit pitas Sete S Lee 
the Lake ” is faid in this spot. The fol-. 
lowing description 
Dr.’Graham, the minister of the parish 


is from the pen ot 
2 
—* When: you enter the 4 : 
is such an assemblage of wildnesa and of 
rude grandeur, as fills the mind with the 
most sublime conceptions. It seems as if 
a whole mountain had been torn in pieces, 
and frittered down by 3 convulsion of the 
earth, and the huge ents of rocks, 
woods, and hills scat in confusion at 
the east end, and on the sides of Loch 
Katrine. The access to the lake is Foe, 
a narrow pass of half a mile in leng' 
The rocks ate of stupendous height, and 
seem reatly to close above the traveller's 
head, and to fall down and bury him in 
the ruins. A huge column of these rocks 
was, Some years ago, torn with lightning, 
and lies in very large blocks near the 
road. ‘Where there is any soil, their sides 
are covered with aged weeping birches, 
which hang down their Pedic ies locks in 
waving ringlets, as if to cover the naked. 
ness of the’ rocks. 

“ Travellers who wish to see all they 
can of this singular phenomenon, gene- 
rally sail westward, on the south side of 
the lake, to the Rock and Den of the 
Ghost, whose dark recesses, from their 
gloomy appearance, the imagination of 
superstition conceived to be the habitation 
of supernatural bein, In sailing, you 
discover many arms of the lake ;—here, 2 
bold headland, where black rocks dip into 
unfathomable water ;—there, the white 
sand in the bottom of a bay, bleached for 
ages by the ‘waves. In walking on the 
north side, the road is sometimes cut 
through the face of a solid rock, which 
rises upwatds of 200° feet perpendicular 
above the lake. Sometimes the view of 
the lake fs lost, then it bursts suddenly 
on the eye, and a cluster of islands and 
capes appear at different distances, which 
give them an apparent motion, of different 
degrees of velocity, as the tator rides 
along the opposite beach. “At other times 
his road is‘at the foot of rugged and stu- 
pendons cliffs; and trees ate ‘growing where 

very tock has” 


No earth is; to be seen: 


its echo $e .grove is vocal, by the 
melodioua bere oy of binde, ce by the 
sweet airs of women and children’ ga 
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dy 3 
known rock, in sight of his nest, on the 
a : Ps Keewe} the-heron stalks 


Seuca An apart At. prey ¢) 
W fans 
iv 


her, the 
Shee sa the 
mage eet .nnd th 
rae aes tock, Took Be son pd 


ce at man. , In a word, both 
by ua cr ‘water, there, are.so many 
aid and * windjags, 80. many. neigee 
and hollows, 80 many glens, capes, and 
bays, that one cannot advance twenty 
yards without having the prospect changed 
by the continual appearance of new ob- 
jects, while others are retiring out of sight. 
‘The scene is closed by a west. view, of the 
lake, for ‘several miles, having its. sides 
lined with alternate clumps of wood and 
arable fields, and the smoke, rising in 
spiral columns through the air from vil- 
lages which ate concealed by the inter- 
vening woods ; the prospect is. bounded 
by the towering Alps of Arrochar, which 
are checkered with snow, or hide their 
heads in the clouds. 

‘6 En'‘one of the defiles of the Trosachs, 
two or three of the natives met a band of 
Cromwell’s soldiers coming to plunder 
them, atid shot one of the party dead, 
whose grave marks the scene of action, 
and gives name to the pass,.. In revenge 
for this, the soldiers resolved to attack an 
island in ‘tte lake, on which the wives 
and children of the men had taken refuge. 
They could not come at it, however, with- 
out a. boat; ‘one of the most daring of the 

y undertook to swim to the: island 
and ‘bring away the boat ; when, just as 
he was catching hold of a rock to get 
ashore, a heroine, called Helen Swart, 
poe him and Maa his head. with ue 
8 u ich the > sening 
fate of thelr Gritade, thowght proper te 
withdraw.” >”: 

Loch’ Katrine is about ten miles long, 
and one ‘ek Its sept | in some, parts 
is ect. Its, temperature, at 
the ete fs 62°, and at. the bottom 

The lake never freezes, and in wine 
on is much resorted to by SWaNse.. 511) 





‘YouTaatr-pauwranos 99 
PainTEAs of ,history,anake: the “d 
live, and do; (Rotdive themselves till they 
are dead, I, paisa (the linimgyednd” ‘ghey 
make me live.-+Sir Godfrey K nelter. ° 
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intention of this book to a cis 
home to the business of every man’s. 
mouth-—his breakfast, luncheon, , 
and supper practice, and heartily do we 
wish that all mankind were in a condi- 
tion to avail themselves of these fur 
tidian a te of testing Mrs, Dal. 
irns’s book. 

“A perfectly original book of Cookery,” 
says Mrs. D. would neither mect 1 a 
nor ‘deserve, much attention ; because 
what is wanted in this matter, is BOL .Te>, 
ceipts for new dishes, but cleat instruc, 
tions how to make those already estab. 
lished in public favour.” This reasoning... 
is very just, for none but the ha ql 
less of gourmands, or the gourme? 
wished to affect the sorrows Tot the the gre 
man of antiquity,—would sit down end 
weep for new worlds of ain a Boas: 







are editress a us 5 chee SS AVERY 9 5 
receipt has either been actually tried le 
the author, or by persons whose accutacy..' 
in the various manipulations * could be 
safely relied on.” 

From a table of contents we Ren that. 
among them there are the following 


«methods :— 
BOS Ye coc. sages 108 
NT See, once casehh Ws 
& BOP TO ee, Fase 7 
Mutton 0.02... eeeee ai a ry 
PUTIN Tess astceccs teas state Y 18 
Why neteny operaioy see ieee 
: beve, ae eacaped the scientific pet iat . 


hg from area toattic throughout thistbu 


‘try. Sacha termes man ation dss act 
tad — in Mr. pepe ees % 
ser aptiow oft vat a sea et > 


room Windovs. 
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Gravies, Sauces, &c.... ..,104 
Puddings, Pies, and Tarts 263 
Creams, Custards, &c..... 134 
Cakes and Preserves ...... 182 
—what more can mortal man desire, 
“ nay, or women either.” _Appended to 
them ‘is Pg Mien as toh con- 
cerni' ultry-yard, dairy, brewery, 
Vitches-garden, bees, pigs, &c. so as to 
render this Practice of Cookery a truly 
useful and treasurable system of domestic 
management, and a book of matters-of- 
fact and expericnce. The subject is too 
melting—too tempting for us to resist 
paying this tribute to Mrs. Dalgairns’s 





“CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE.” 

AN appropriate April book, too contro- 
versial for extensive quotation in our 

ages, a8 the enumeration of its contents 
will prove. They are half-a-dozen grace- 
fully written sketches, viz. the Gipsy 
Girl, Religious Offices, Enthusiasm, Ro- 
manism, Rashness, and De Lawrence. 
Half of these papers, as will readily be 
guessed from their titles, bear upon 
“ the question,” and are consequently, as 
the publishers say, ‘ not in our way.” We 
are, nevertheless, proud to aver that the 
sentiments of these chapters are highly 
honourable to the heart of the writer as 
they are creditable to his good taste and 
ability. He is, to judge from his book, 
a good man, one who is not so willing 
as the majority of us, to let his philan- 
thropy remain 

“« Like unscour’d armour, hung by the wall ;? 
and we hope the forcible positions of the 
truths he has here inculcated, will bestir 
others from their laxity. ‘The most at- 
tractive sketches in the series are the Gipsy 
Girl and De Lawrence. In the latter 
there are scenes of considerable energy 
and polish. The hero, a profligate, after 
abusing all the advantages of fortune, 
commits a forgery, and is executed. The 
sympathies of an affectionate wife, in his 
misery and degradation, tend to heighten 
the interest, and point the moral of the 
story ; his last interview with the partner of 
his woe is admirably drawn, as are some 
caustic observations on that most disgust- 
ing of all scenes—a public execution and 
its repulsive orgies. We give a portion 
of the interview, which appears to us to 
contain some fine touches of deep re- 
morse :— 

‘¢ Accompanied by her parents and her 
infant, she Nighted “at 4 Lyon which 
adjoined the prison-house. Her father 
went immediately to atrange for the in- 
terview ; which, as the time of execution 
drew nigh, must take place instantly or 
not at Habited in deep black, which, 


from the contrast, made the rose 
Of her cheek stil paler, aint anon, 
ing wife; bearing on ier bosom, “ cradled 
on her arm,” their child, ‘happily uncoo- 
scious alike of its father's ighominy—its 
mother’s sorrows. With uticertain nee she 
tottered towards him. ' He advaticed to her 
embrace, at first, with ‘coolness’ and dell. 
beration ; bat wheh her altered look, on 
which care had engraven an accusation 
that smote with’ the chill ‘of death his 

ilty heart—her lack-lustre eye —her 

rm almost reduced to 4 shadow—met 
his glance, his resolution dissolved before 
them: the better feelings ‘of his nature, 
long lulled by habitual vice, and fixed in 
inertion by the flattering commendations 
of his spiritual guide, burst forth afresh 
like a stream long ¥en up, and over- 
whelmed him with their gush. He sank 
he re one knee, and received his wife and 
child falling into his embrace. His 
haughty spirit was humbled, was soften- 
ed. He could have borne her curses with 
indifference, he could have returned a 
formal adieu with equal formality—he 
had expected to encounter a scene, and 
was made up rage but to look 
upon her thus—her days gone like a 
shadow—to witness her sunken eye filled 
with beamings in which he alone was en- 
shrined—to see her meek and forgiving, 
whose light heart had been turned to sor- 
row, whose gay morning dreams had been 
turned to sad realities, whose confidence 
had been abused and happiness wrecked, 
—all, all by his baseness and treachery : 
—to behold his forsaken wife, superior to 
all this, clinging to him for his last fare- 
well, as if she and not himself were the 
offender, was beyond his expectation. He 
knew he had merited curses and hate, 
and he met with affection and tenderness ; 
his heart yearned—a sensation of admi- 
ration for her virtues and constancy came 
over him, and, ere it had sessed him 
entirely, it humbled his proud spirit—-it 
undeceived his false expectations. ‘* M 
God, { have not deserved this!” burst 
from his swelling heart. A tear, such as 
he had not shed since he left the paths of 
innocence, stole down his cheek. Fer- 
vently, truly, affectionately, he blessed 
his wife and child.’ 

“ They. are gone. Was it a vision that 
had visited his waking dreams? The 
spell is dissolved ; he is still on earth, and 
earthly thoughts and worldly crimes re 
turn and weigh down his sou 

“The texters of vice are not broken in 
a moment; they may yield sometimes like 
wax, but they close again, and the link is 
adamant. His foster-mother came to say 
her last farewell. He shuddered as she 
entered. He felt the presence of his evil 
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and wished she bad spared 
s..;, This, ‘too, was traneient; her in- 
flaence, though disarr, by, the vision 
of the last few, moments, was not broken. 
He we Again enslaved. The summons 
for execution was answered by her hyste- 
ric sobs and wild, ravings, and her loud 
shrieks rang through the cell as De Law- 
rence impressed his last kiss.” 

The incidents of the previous sketch 
contain little, if any, extravagance or af- 
fectation, and it would be better for men, 
if we could charge the author of ‘¢ Clouds 
and Sunshine” with overcolouring the 
sufferings which await the spendthrift. It 
is painful to own that such cases are but 
too common in society. Think of an 
extravagant man married to an extrava- 
gant woman—the mean and contemptible 
conduct to which they are driven—the in- 
solence and cruelty with which they are 
baited through large towns, hunted down 
into an obscure cottage in the country, or 
chased into exile. Think of the hate- 
ful reflections which, sooner or later, 
must overtake such sufferers—either in 
their moody solitude in the courtry, or 
amidst the forced delights of a crowded 
city on the continent. In the one all na- 
ture is free, whilst the debauchee frowns on 
her laughing landscapes ; in the other, 
conscience and her busy devils are at 
work—yet thousands thus embitter life’s 
cup, and then repine at their uncheery 
lot. With such men, all must be Clouds 
—a winter of discontent—for who will 
envy their Sunshine, 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


NOSES. 


Observations on the Organ of Scent. 

By William Wadd, Esq., F.U.S. 

“ Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum.” 

, Martia. 

*« T have a nose.”—Prosy. 

Ir has often struck me as a defect in our 
anatomieal teachers, that in describing 
that prominent feature of the human face, 
the organ of scent, they generalize too 
much, and have but one term for the sym- 
metrical arch, arising majestically, or the 
tiny atom, scarcely equal to the weight of a 
barnacle—a very dot of flesh! Nor is 
the dissimilarity between. the invisible 
functions of the organ, and the visible 
varieties of its ene structure, less 
worthy of remark. With some, the sense 
of smelling is so dull, as not to distin. 

guish hyacinths from assafetida; the 
would even pass the Small-Pox Hospital, 
and Mai e,, without noticing the 
knackers; whilst others, detecting in- 


him 
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=a slightest purtise of offyesive 

matter, r : an 
ah Upbey fs aetiny a fifty 


e 
get into. an agony Of st: 
yards from Fribourg’s. ; 

papers, hvcpert vnyeelaeal ene 
of the anatom physiological va- 
rieties of the human tained not ‘allow 
this dissimilarity. to pass unnoticed ; and, 
moreover, he starts a query | as never 
been satisfactorily “answered, from ‘ hfs 
time to the present; viz. **Canst thdu 
tell why one’s nose stands i? the middle of 
one’s face?”* And his nice discrimina- 
tion about noses extends also to shape and 
colour.—from the ‘* Ked-nosed innkeeper 
of Dav’ntry,”- and the “* Malmsy-nosed 
knave, Bardolph,” + to-him in Henry V., 
‘* whose nose was sharp as a pen!” 

This celebrated “ Malmsy-nose” pos- 
sessed propertics unknown to the same 
feature . now-a-days. . It was’ adapted to 
practical utility, in: its application to‘do- 
mestic purposes, and moral instruction, 
by that great admirer and competent 
judge of its virtues, Sir John Falstaff, to 
whose sheets it did the office of a warm- 
ing-pan ;”§ and who made as use 
of it as some men do of a death’s head, or 
a memento mori: “ I never see it,” said 
he, “but I think upon. hell fire.” . It 
stands almost panrste w 
ve @ 
cognomen to Ovid,|j and the one to which 
the celebreted violoncello player, Cervetto, 
owed the sobriquet of Nosey. This epi- 
thet reminds me of another nose of thea- 
trical notoriety, whose rubicund tint, when 
it interfered with the costume of a sober 
character which its owner was enacting, 
was moderated by his wife, who, wii 
laudable anxiety to keep down its ‘* rosy 
hue,” was constantly behind the scenes 
with a powder puff, which she was accus- 
tomed to apply, ejaculating, ‘*’Od rot it, 
George! how you do rub your poor nose! 
Come here, and let me powder it. Do 
you think Alexander the Great had such 
@ nose ?” 

Nor would I omit to mertion one, con- 
temporary almost with the above, by 
which the public peace was said to be 
endangered, as recorded by a poet of the 
day, who states,— 

“« Amongst the crowds, nut one in (ep 
Ere saw a thing so rare; 


Its size surpriseth all the men, 
Its charms attract the fair. 


Tis wonderful to see the folk, 
Who at the nose do gaze; 

All grin and laugh, and sueer and joke, 
And gape in such amaze. 


* Lear. , t+ 1 Hepry IV. iv. 2. 

¢ 2 Henry IV. ii. 1. §, Henry V. ii. 1. 

1 “ Ovidius Naso was the man: and why, in- 
deed, Naso; but for smelliug out the odoriferous 
flowers of fancy ?” says Holofernes, the schoy! 
master, in Love's Labour Lost, 
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“Sfhe children, whom the sight doth please, 
Their little fingers point ; 
Mpbesiacivedtcnegond ramactes 
Nfdch wore {3 dald by thé péet in tts 
ine; aa We tle nti etal tan: 
_ @hebede tan gboald have sucha nose, 
Whilst some bave none at all.” 
And. them-concludes with some excellent 
sentiments :— 


“ tien's a nat’ral right 
% Lt lp ert nose, 
surely ‘tis a piece of spite 
‘0 spoil'the world’s repose. 
wrong t’ exhibit such a show 
atvengh you may think it fun P 
Vet still, good Sir, you little know 
What evil it has done. 
What quarrels have from hence begun ! 
What anger and what strife ! 
What biows have pass‘d ‘tween man and man’ 
‘What kicks ‘tween man and wife! 
No longer, then, thyself disgrace, 
In quest of beauty's fame ; 
No longer, then, expose thy face, 
To get thy nose a name. 
Take it away, if thon art wise, 
And keep 1t safe at liome, 
monget thy curiosities 
Ofancient Greece and Rome.” 
would have thought it high 
treason, for he says,— 
“Down with the nose, tuke the bridge quite 
: a 


of him, thet his particular to forefend 

Smelis from the general weal.” 

There may have been many other such 
moses that have escaped observation,— 
i$born to blush unseen :” enough, how- 
ever, I have here stated of those my re- 
collection: furnishes me with at the mo- 
ment, to establish the fact of variety, and 
to lead curious physiologists to a scientific 
classification of this prominent and well- 
deserving feature of the human face. I 
would: recommend a proper distinction 
Jbeing observed between functional varie- 
eties, and‘ those which arise from size, 
i@hape, or colour, of which, in a cursory 
way, may be enumerated first,— 

‘ Shape.* 
> Romen. | Stieb. | Fiat. | Bottle nose. 
Pug. 

















Grecian. Sharp. | Parrotical nose. 
Py 

‘Raby. | Claret. | yo a 
0 INow;- what docs.all this:come to ? Cui 
sbone 2: A great deal for-surgery-; let us 


ig Avater considers the nose as t 
‘ Xai ier se as the fulcrum 


+ and describes it as a piece of Gothic 
ture. .‘* [gies ithe nose that the arch 


verchites 
et ina: Seonend property rests, the weight of 
. Mn +4 ha AD ould niercilessly phe the 


.* He enters into the phi- 
of neses, rf enthusiasm, and 
concludes; ‘* Non cuique datum est habere 





2"—{t is not every one's good iortune to 
~ Ba Goss?’ “A sharp’ considered 
Gee visible mark ofa shrew. mutes 









































‘examine what may be done s—we lmow 


that noses may be supplied,—may not, 
therefote,' a sind one be enlarged, and a 
large one'irade wmall? <Weo'havescen a 
person witha “bunch. of: noses, ‘butcan 
only, ‘on'theoauthority of? Shakespeare, 
quote ons‘ who had a thousand.) 1s: 

For a great length of time nothing was 
admired in the world but Roman noses, 
and then not a: word was heard ‘about 
them, till William HI. brought: them 
again into fashion. » 

People occasionally possess the power 
of voluntary action with the muscles of 
the nose, and can move it horizontally, or 
to the right and left,—draw it up or pro- 
trude it,—so as to make it take any posi- 
tion they please. Painters have been 
provokingly deceived by this stratagem, 
and have in vain attempted the portraits 
of such persons, who were able at every 
instant to produce a new physiognomy. 

One of the qualifications for the Ugly 
Club was a nose eminently miscalculated, 
whether as to length or breadth,—the 
thickest skin had preference. 

Hitherto we have only considered ex- 
ternal appearances ; we must ‘now notice 
its functional and other properties, 

With some persons, the nose is a sort 
of barometer,—a certain state of the at- 
mosphere is invariably announced to them 
by an agreeable sensation of coldness at 

e tip. 

Zimmerman used to draw conclusions, 
as to a man’s temperament, from his 
nose! Not indeed from its size or form, 
but from the peculiar sensibility of the 
organ. 

Cardan considered acuteness of smell as 
a proof of penetrating genius, and a lively 
imagination. 

aller could distinguish perspiration 
at ten yards’ distance. 

There have been instances on record of 
blind people who were able to discover 
colours by the touch; and deaf and dumb, 
who could feel sounds by placing their 
hand ‘upon the speaker’s mouth : | this, 
however, is not more astonishing, than 
that the sense of smelling should be soe 
acute, as to enable some persons to judge 
by it the quality of metals.’ Martial 
mentions a person, named Mamurta, who 
consulted only his nose, to ascertain ‘whe- 
ther the copper that was brought himrwere 

, true Corinthian, | There have been Indian 
merchants who, if :a piece of money: were 
given them, by applying their nese'to it, 
defined its quality to ‘a nicety, without 
touchstone, balance, or aqua-fortis.: Luro- 
peans, also, are to be found whose sense 
of smelling is equally delicate and perfect. 

Marco-Marei speaks: of «a monk'‘at 
Prague, who, when any thing was brought 
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him, distinguished, ey: its amell, with es 
mueh-cestainty as the beet nosed dog, te 
whom, it belonged, \or,by -whom it had 
been handled: [t was:also.said- of him, 
that he could. accurately distinguish, in 
this manner, the virtuous from the vicious. 
He “9 —_ a : the — 
natural, philosophy.;..and, among other 
things, bad undertaken to oblige the world 
with precepts on the sense of smelling, 
like those we have on optics and acoustics, 
by distributing into certain classes a great 
number of smells, to all of which he had 
given names ; but an untimely death cut 
him, off in the midst of these curious re- 
searches. 

, The: guides who accompany travellers 
cn the route from Smyrna or Aleppo, to 
Babylon, have no other signs in the midst 
of the deserts, to discover their distance 
from the place of destination, than the 
smell of a sand alone, by which they 
determine with certainty. Perhaps they 
jadge by the odour exhaled from small 

plants, or roots, intermixed with the sand. 

Physicians, in visiting the sick, have 
been known to form a prognostic, before 
having seen the patient, from the efflavia 
of the sick-room. Those who are in the 
habit of visiting the insane, know the pe- 
culiar odour that characterises that dire 
calamity ; and it was remarked of the 
plague, that it had ‘a scent of the fla- 
vour of mellow apples.” 

It is said that monkeys possess. this 
power of discrimination in a very eminent 
degree. A story is told of a lady who 
had a pet of this description, whom she 
made her constant companion, and who 
suddenly, without any apparent cause, 
forsook her, and could not be persuaded 
to re-enter her chamber. The lady was 
at that time infected with measles, which 
-_ after appeared upon her; but, on 

her perfect recovery, the monkey returned 

to her with his usual familiarity. Some 

time after, the same lady caught cold, 

and was genet very ill, but without 

fever. The monkey, as far as might be 

judged from his aj —— seemed to 

ole with his sick mistress, and to un- 

derstand the difference of her distempers, 

by the confidence = which he remained 
in attendance upon her. 

It has even been said, that the sagacity 
of some dogs has led them to prognos. 
ticate the fatal termination of disease. 
‘* Whilst E lived at Ripon,” says » learn- 
ed doctor, ‘‘ I took notice of .a 
ef a chestnut oe that very often boded 
the death of sick persons, without oe 

once, for: aught I.could learn, mistaken. 
Evecy time he barked in:the: night-under 
the windows of any one whose sickness 
did not even appear dangerous, it hap- 


at fufallibly, ‘dhat. the perso 
ied, that wah, Lien alee a 








the ‘same author, she an 

dog. hs who could Sisdogeth is Wen 

a considerable’ sane y 12) 

ye even he: could: di by 

sight. 

_ early as the second: century, the 

supplying the hr ps of a lost nose 
essional consider- 


became an object 
ation ; and test af Greeks gave the ‘mame 
Kodo€épara, to those who required ‘such 
an ie Pore was the F 
who trea t entifically ; and,. from 
his time, the art.of Addition | became, gne 
of the branches of surgery; and, under 
the title ** De Decoratione,” formed a 
very interesting chapter. 

Although Taliacotius has the credit of 
bringing y+ art of nose-making into 
fashion, and being the first to write on 
the mode and manner of peng the 
operation, yet it appears that one Branca 
nod hee in the habit of performing it 
long before, as we learn from an ancient 
author, whose name must, in this in- 
stance, be considered as the highest author- 
ity, being no less a person than Noso- 
AWhy the magist f Bologna should 

e Tracy 0 shou 
have f dretee the high honour of a statue 
on Taliacotius it is difficult to under. 
stand,—unless the loss of the nose was of 
more frequent occurrence than in -those 
days, from the barbarity of warfareand 
civil punishment ; for an old law of the 
Lombards assigned Se 


as a punishment for theft; 
tives in war were equally “polled fr 
snuff-takers. 


That this was no uncommon dilemma 
with Italian gentlemen in the fifteenth 
century, appears by the style. in which a 
Neapolitan poet writes to the noseless 
Orpianus :—* If,’ says he, “ you:would 
have your. nose Testored, come: to me 
truly the thing is wonderful. Be assured 
that, if you come, you.may go home.again 
with as much nose as-you 

It does not, however, appear that the 

ee made .any impression on 
po ent English surgeons. - Witteman 
does not even-mention it, ——— 
the nose; and ‘cutting ‘off:the éarsj 
common mete of Aaya pal ae 
linquents in t is 
re ene = dy ce Fai off, ha: 






pasa revived 
y with the varieties af the or 
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gan of scent, ia the well-known story, of .; 
that extraordiaary lusus, the Pig-faced ;; 


Lady.—Brande's Journal. 
The Anecdote Gallery. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
From the Tales of a Voyager. Secona 
Series. 





THE MORSE, OR SEA HORSE. 


AFTER a long and tedious interval of 
misty, dripping weather, we obtained 
sufficient sun at noon, to find ourselves 
in latitude 72.19; but a discovery that 
afforded me most pleasure was the appear- 
ance of a sea-horse, lying at ‘some dis- 
tance from us, on an elevated piece of 
ice. This animal was first perceived by 
the captain, from the mast-head, whence 
he immediately descended, and ordered a 
boat to be lowered, inviting William and 
myself to join him in trying to make the 
mouster our prey. When we drew near 
to its station, it raised its head and dis- 
played one formidable tusk, projecting 
downwards from its upper jaw towards 
its breast, whilst part ot another, broken 
by some accident or encounter, offered a 
less menacing weapon to our view. The 
beast itself was about the size of a large 
bullock, and lav upon the ice like a huge 
mass of animated matter, which seemed 
to possess no means’ of locomotion. Its 
head was disproportionably small to the 
size of its body, judged according to our 
usual ideas of the relative difference of 
bulk between these parts, while its whis- 
kers were evidently larger and stronger 
than those of any other animal. These 
singularities gave it a grotesque appear- 
ance, not | by an approximation 
in its square short countenance to a cari- 
catured resemblance of the human face, 
while the half stolid half ferocious stare, 
with which it regarded us, contributed 
to render it one of the most strange be- 
ings of earthly mould on which I had 
ever.set my eyes. 

While I was making these observa- 
tions, we were rapidly advancing towards 
the object of them, which, ‘seemingly in 
doubt whether to take our visit in enmity 
or friendship, continued to gaze at our 
approach as it lay (standing not being 
one of its faculties) at its fall height upon 
a block of ice, about eight feet above the 
surface of the sea. It must have climbed 
this elevation by crawling up one side of 
the frozen mass, which was shelving and 
easy of access, by means of its tusks and 
flippers; but, whatever was its way of 
mounting the acclivity, it quickly show- 
ed us how it managed to descend ; for, 
upon a couple of bullets passing through 


itsinecky it gave itself # heave backward, 
ralled:over head and heels ‘down the 

of the hummockhy'and was Jaunched vio- 
lently into the water by the precipitate 
rush of -its: heavy ‘body. ~ No sooner did 
it find itself. in its most'natural element, 
than it: prepared to dive ; ‘but. this ma- 
neeuvre ‘had’ been foreseen, atid the stern’ 
of the boat was on its back at the moment 
it was about to disappear, and the cap- 
tain exerting all his force, after striking 
the weapon with a sudden plunge against 
its tough hide, drove the harpoon through 
its skin, and allowed it to make its vain 
attempt at escape. It then dived and 
took out several fathoms of line like a 
whale, but it soon rose to the surface, 
and reared its frightful head and shoul- 
ders above the waves, with the most 
threatening aspect of deadly warfare. 
Evidently eager to revenge itself upon its 
enemies, the morse began to take hasty 
strokes towards us, yet in a state of hurry 
and confusion which impressed us with a 
belief that the balls had inflicted despe- 
rate, if not immediately mortal wounds. 
Nevertheless, it displayed determination 
enough to enter into close conflict with its 
foes, and came on, puffing and snorting, 
with a savage though bewildered loo 
Seeing this disposition to assail us, we 
backed astern ; but a the walrus had 
made much s, the guns were re- 
loaded, and Lhe bullet’ struck it on 
the head, which sent it down immedi- 
ately; however, it quickly appeared 
again, raising itself high above the water, 
and looking eae around B ys its an- 
tagonists. en it perceived our - 
tion, it resumed its endeavour to Ame 
us; but during its approach it stopped 
short, infirm of purpose, probably ex. 
hausted with loss of blood, or growing 
giddy from the shock of the last ball, 
and allowed us time to discharge a mus 
ket once more, and with fatal effect ; its 
head dropped suddenly upon the water, 
and we pulled up and took it in tow. 
When we had hoisted it on board, a pro- 
ceeding that required pretty strong tackle 
and several ‘hands, it was flaye, yield. 
ing a hide of extrao thickness, 
lined on the inside with blubber, and 
scantily covered externally with short 
reddish brown hair, the greatest part of 
its skin's wg to have been denuded 
of this clothing 4 eruptive blotches, 
suchas F presume Istigdre a measly hog. 
Although incomparably larger, the 


‘ ral contour of its body resem the 
8 


figure of a seal; its frame being of 
the same description, though differently 
Moulded. It was. considerably more 
bulky in’ proportion to its length, its 
chest and back more elevated, its fore 
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— thicker and more rounded, and 
its hind. quarters less tapering to the tail. 
Altogether, it, impressed. upen the mind 
a strong idea of a formidable monster, ‘in 
spite of its. relatively diminutive head ; 
for its fearful tusks; and thick-set pro- 
jecting whiskers, gave its visage a most 
truculent expression; and with its gro- 
tesquely fashioned ponderous _ carcass, 
provided with fin feet of strange forma- 
tion, seemed to mark it as a nifica- 
ion of one of the fabulous conceptions 
of mythology. 

The morse is said to roar or bellow 
loudly, but the animal we slew made no 
outcry, for the half sneezing, half snort- 
ing sounds it uttered I conceive to have 
been the consequence of its hasty dive, 
which had apparently prevented its taking 
in sufficient breath, and occasioned it to 
admit some water down its windpipe. 
Neverthess, the immense size of its la- 
ryox or thropple, which William dis- 
sected out and brought with him to Eng- 
land, seems to indicate vast powers of 
voice in this animal; but I am at a loss 
to conjecture why it should be provided 
either with this unusual capability of 
* blaring,” or with the exceedingly strong 
whiskers that arm its muzzle, organs 
which, though nominally of little or no 
importance except in Bond-street, must 
really be of consequence to the walrus, 
since their roots are imbedded in two 
thick cushions of tough blubbery sub- 
stance, so large as to give a marked cha- 
racter to the countenance, and evidently 
pointing out the growth and nourishment 
of these whiskers as a matter of some 
consideration in the eye of nature. 





SEAL’S WEDDING. 


Just as we had made fast toa floe, to 
take in water from a bright blue pool 
which slept on its hollow surface, I was 
called upon deck to witness “ a seal’s 
wedding.” This ceremony was perform. 
ed in a manner which, however nuptial 
it may have appeared to seamen, was not 
quite in accordance with my ideas of the 
hymeneal contract. A ‘‘seal’s wedding” 
seems to be a seal’s dance, or a combina~ 
tion of hora BPA these pays 
act t er, while swimmi i 
fowl in company, lea) hye the 
surface of the water, roliin 

going “* tail up” after coon 
enacting a thousand wild freaks, as un- 
expected from such grave-looking and 
clumsy-built harlequins as can be ima- 
gined.. Yet why should not the solemn 
visaged, double-chinned phoca partake 
of one of the most universal habits of 
animal life—the love of frolic ?—a de. 


tumbling 
other, and 
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sire which is equally as diffused through. 
out the livinie creation as the inclination * 
for fighting. “A: shoal ot’ * sctiool” of 
beautiful unicorns’ also’ swam’ past ‘dur 
vessel at this time; they were. particu 
larly ‘latge, and, from the ‘numer 
horns projected from the water, there 
must have been many males amongst 
them. They swim, dive, rise, and blew, 
much like other whales, throwing up 
their tails when scared, cr when intend- 
ing to take a deep dive, in the same man- 
ner, but exhibiting far greater quickness 
in foreseeing and avoiding the approach 
of enemies. No satisfactory use has been 
assigned for the horn that arms the male 
narwal, nor should any reason be conjec- 
tured for its presence that involves its 
possessor’s mode of procuring food, since 
the same necessity would be unprovided 
for in the female; yet I have sometimes 
thought the horn was employed to dis- 
lodge the flat-fish, on which the unicorn 
feeds, from the recesses of the bottom, 
where they would naturally conceal thein- 
selves at the sight of their enemy ; and 
if the narwal seeks its prey in he 
as, from its constant appearance in a 
shoal, may be pees we the raking ot 
the horns amidst the weeds and ooze 
would be as serviceable to the unarmed 
females as to their gallant consorts. 


The Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHaKsPEaReE. 








OLD LOVE sONnG. 


WuHeEn the bright God of day 
Drove to westward his way, 
And the ev’ning was charming ané 
clear, 
When the swallows amain, 
Nimbly skir.m’d o’er the plain, 
And the shadows like giants appear. 
In a jessamin bower, 
When the bean was in flower, 
And the zephyrs breath’d odours 


arou' 
Lovely Celia she sat, 
With her song, and spinnet, 
To charm all the grove with the sound. 


Rosy bowers she sung, 
While the harmony rung, 
And the birds did all fiutt’ring arrive, 
The industrious bees 
From the flowers and trees, 
rae humm’d with their sweets to 
e hive. 


Now the gay god of love, 
As he flew o’er the grove, 
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By yrs conducted along, 
While she play'd on the strings, 
He beat time with his wing: , 

And an echo repeated the song. 
Qh ye mortals beware 
How ye venture too near, 

Love doubly is armed to wound ; 
From her eyes if you run, 
You are surely undone 

If she reach but your ears with the 

sound. 
EPITAPH ON A LAWYER. 

Tue following inscription is taken. from | 
a tomb in St. Pancras churchyard, Mid- 
dlesex. It is a flat stone, which some 
years since lay even with the ground, but 
was, about 1815, raised on a few tier of 
bricks, (to prevent obliteration by foot- 
steps,) by order of the churchwardens, as 
I was informed by the grave-digger, and. 
which, ‘no doubt, was done on account of. 
the singularity of the lines. The situ- 
ation of the tomb is not far from the east, 
corner of the church, a little beyond a 
lofty tomb with a monument. The in- 
scription, from time, has been much de- 
faced, and the verse is not easily made. 
out by a stranger ; but I have recollected 
it since about the year 1778, when it was 
pow’ perfect. I saw the same in 1817, 
and took a copy as under :— 

* This stone is inscribed to the memory 
of Mr. Thomas Abbott, of Swaffham, in 
the ay of Norfolk, attorney-at-law, 
who died lamented by his. friends, (ene- 
mies he had none,) after a painful and 
tedious illness, which “he bore with pa- 
tience, resignation, and fortitude becoming 
a man. Departed this life August the. 
16th, Anno Domini 1762, aged 48. 


“ Here lieth one, (believe it.if you can,) 

Who, though an attorney, was an honest 
man. 

The gates of heaven for him shall open 
wid 

But will be shut against all the tribe 
beside.” T.R. 





A CELEBRATED gunaiphilist having 
asked a friend with whom he was walk- 
ing, if the woman they had-just met was 
not very passable, the' other replied, 
* Undoubtedly she was, or I lad never 
got by her, while you were with me at 
leazt.” HEBES. 





- * A WEDDING. 
A TRaGIC-comIc meeting, compounded 
of favours, faotmen. faintings, farewells, 
prayers parsons, ‘plumeakes, rings, re- 


freshments, bottles, blubberings, God 


bless-ye’s,.and gallopings away in a post. 
chaise and four. 
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CRARADE. 





ExTeMPorE written during the time 
some medical pupils wére considering 
how they should remove the heart of a 
young woman deceased, whom the friends - 
allowed them to open, on condition that | 
they took no part away :— _ 


St. Thomas's pupils, 1 cannot help griev- 


ing, 
.To think it should ever be said, 
That we,-who so oft steal girls’ hearts 
: whilst they’re living, 
. Should steal them as wall when they're 
dead. 


We're admitted in confidence, and with 
reliance 
The friends on our honour depend; _, 
We have given the pledge, then disgrace - 
not the science, 
_ By stealing the heart from a friend. 
E. C. 


Sir Isaac Newtown was, it is well 
known, extremely fond of employing his’ 
leisure hours in fishing. Being one day 

asked by a fellow-collegian how it hap- 

pened that so vast a genius could stoop to 

a‘pursuit so trifling at the best, replied, 

*¢ How is it possible that you should be 
surprised at my being @ lover of the 

angle? HEBEs. 





A LEFT-HANDED EXCUSE. 


A SERvVaNT girl, who could not read, 
d, from constant attendance, got the 
church-service by rote. But a few Sun- 
days previous to her marriage, she was 
acrompanied by her sweetheart, to whom 
she did not like it to be known that she 
could not read ; ehe therefore took up the 
yer-book, and held it before her. Her 
ver wiahed to have a sight of it also, 
but, unfortu for her, she held it 


always read so, for [ am /eft-handed.” 
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